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(64) Entick describes the improvements in his appendix to Maitland's History of London
ed. of 1775, II, Appendix, p. 147.
* As you enter the eastern part of London, the passenger needs only pass down the
Great Minories and the new buildings which fill all the west side from Aldgate High Street
to Tower Hill, including George Street and John Street that open each a spacious passage
into Poor Jewry Lane and Crutched Friars, and Hammett Street finished at the west
extremity -with an elegant half-circle of first-rate houses, instead of those wooden hovels,
paltry erections and waste ground, which heretofore were the receptacle of whores and
thieves under the City Wall from Aldgate to the Postern on Tower Hill, and he will meet
with objects of wonder and amazement considering the shortness of the time in which
these improvements and the new pavements after the first City re-paving Act in 1768 have
been completed/ This part of London, St Botolph's Aldgate (Portsoken Ward) was
crowded with poor in 1637. The parish returned a long list of divided houses and of no less
than 925 'poore'. cf. above, n, 23.
(65) See notes 45, 46, 47 and 101 to Chapter 6.
(66)  'These filthy places receive all the sinks, necessary houses and drains from dye
houses, wash houses, fell mongers, slaughter houses and all kinds of offensive trades; they
are continually full of carrion and the most odious of all offensive stench proceeds from
them; also the other part of the said ditches westward as far as Lambeth, many of which
lye a great depth in mud.... The like of these are to be seen below Bridge from Horseley-
down to Battle Bridge and all along the Back of Rotherhithe ... and are justly the terror
even of the inhabitants themselves, .. . Such notorious fountains of stench, enough to
corrupt the very air and make the people sick and faint as they pass by.' (Due Preservation
from the Plague as well for Soul as Body, 1722, pp. 29-30. Defoe?)
(67) Report on Contagious Fever in London, 1818.
(68) Maitland, History of London, 1756, ii, p. 1,315. See also below, note 114.
(69) Willan, Diseases in London, 1801, p. 255.
(70) T. A. Murray, Remarks on the Situation of the Poor in the Metropolis, 1801, pp.
5-<5.
(71)  Grose, The Olio, 1795, p. 75.
(72) Middlesex Records, Orders of Court, CaL, p. 153. Something verging on the com-
mon lodging-house seems to be implied in a Council letter of 1598: * Wee are informed by
the humble complaint of the inhabitants of Shoreditch, St Giles without Creplegate,
Ckrkenwell and of other the like places in the suburbs neere unto the Cyttie of London,
that there are divers persons that are owners of small tenements and moste of mem
erected within these few yeres that cloe lett the same out by the weeke and some for lesse
tyme unto base people and to lewd persons that doe kepe evell rule and harbour theefes,
rogues and vagabonds-----' {Acts of the Privy Council, xxviii, p. 427.)
(73) Welch, A Proposal to render effective a Plan to remove ... Prostitutes ... pp. 52-3.
(Quoting a letter from himself to the Duke of Newcastle in 1753.)
(74) J. C Jeaf&eson, Middlesex County Records, iv, pp. liii~iv.
(75) There were many indictments at Quarter Sessions for leaving cellar doors open,
e.g. at Westminster Sessions, 26 Charles II, there were fifty-three, (ibid.)
(76) This account is based on many incidental references to the milk business in die
Sessions Papers, cf. T. Baird, General fiew of the Agriculture of Middlesex, 1794: Milk
was (in 1794) sold by the cow-keepers to the retailers (who generally provided the milker)
at 2|d. a quart, retailed at 4%d. greatly diluted with water, usually by a pump in the cow-
keeper's milk-room, otherwise 'the retailers are not even careful to use clean water. Some
of them have even been seen to dip their pails in a common horse trough*. * It is a common